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tion. These practices he condemns without clearly showing how some 
international claims can be enforced otherwise without every time en- 
gaging in the solemn process of war. The chapters dealing with all 
these considerations are most amply illustrated with references to recent 
international treaties, which impart to the book a special value totally 
aside from the interesting theories put forward by its author. 

The last three chapters of the book deal with various phases of modern 
internationalism; such as the horizontal stratification of different classes 
of society which leads to international solidarity. The author here again 
shows his opposition to artificial construction in international institu- 
tions by dwelling at length upon a possible process of federation through 
which local units may be in some manner co-ordinated into a world-wide 
system. He rejects the federalism of the United States as a model or 
precedent on the ground that the States of the Union do not present a 
real analogy to independent nations. It must be confessed that it is 
difficult to disengage from these chapters any very definite conception 
as to the future constitution of international life. The author gives no 
attention to the world-wide organization of numerous economic and 
scientific interests which is now going on through the formation of 
unions which are beginning to exercise important administrative func- 
tions. It would seem that this tendency contains elements of greater 
strength than those pointed out by the author. If practically every im- 
portant interest in national life seeks an international expression and 
develops for itself international institutions, that natural process which 
the author seeks to explain is evidently going on before our eyes. More- 
over, sovereign governments take an important part in this development, 
as more than thirty of these unions are composed entirely of states. 

Paul S. Eeinsoh. 

The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909. By George Etsujiro 
Uyehara. London: Constable & Co. 1910. pp. xxiv, 296. 8/6 
net. 

"The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909," is a scholarly 
presentation of a fascinating subject. It is particularly valuable in that 
the author has been able to draw upon a large mass of material which is 
inaccessible to the average foreign student from the fact that it is locked 
up in the Japanese language. 

One general criticism of the work is that the author appears to press 
the theory too far in Parts I, entitled " The Eestoration and the Consti- 
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tutional Movement," and II, " Some Theoretical Aspects of the Consti- 
tution," in his discussion of such questions as the status of political 
parties, the framing of the constitution, and the influence of public 
opinion. If, however, one suspends judgment until after reading through 
Part III, entitled " The Working of the Constitution," he will find the 
author's statements in the preceding parts modified or interpreted in the 
light of actual events. 

The interest of the book is not decreased by the fact that it bristles 
with statements which challenge thought if not contradiction. Such, for 
instance, as the statement in regard to the position of the Emperor of 
Japan, on page 23, reading : 

The Emperor of Japan can say without hesitation, "L'Etat o'est moi," more 
effectively than Louis XIV, not because he can subject the people to his will, 
but because he is morally so recognized. Theoretically he is the centre of the 
State as well as the State itself. He is to the Japanese mind the Supreme Being 
in the Cosmos of Japan, as God is in the Universe to the pantheistic philosopher. 
From him everything emanates; in him everything subsists; there is nothing on 
the soil of Japan existent independent of him. He is the sole owner of the 
Empire, the author of law, justice, privilege, and honour, and the symbol of the 
unity of the Japanese nation. He has no pope or archbishop to crown him at 
his accession. He is supreme in all temporal affairs of the State as well as in 
all spiritual matters; and he is the foundation of Japanese social and civic 
morality. 

Again as regards the constitution, on page 119 : 

It is true that the Constitution may be regarded as an embodiment of greatly 
advanced political principles, if looked at purely from the standpoint of our 
traditional political ideas and theories and the environment in which it was 
framed and adopted; but, on the other hand, it can not be denied that the Con- 
stitution framed, as it was, by a few officials under the influence of reactionary 
ideas, and adopted by an assembly or aristocrats, exempt from all popular criti- 
cism and independent of public opinion, not only successfully defeated the extreme 
doctrines of Liberalism, but also lost sight of the true principle of representative 
institutions. Indeed, the Constitution is a document embodying Japanese tra- 
ditional political principles under the cloak of representative institutions. 

Again, as to the rights and liberties of Japanese subjects under the 
constitution, on page 186 : 

Therefore, to say that the rights and liberties of Japanese subjects are guaran- 
teed within the limits of the law under the Constitution is to say in a round- 
about way that the rights and liberties of the Japanese people are guaranteed 
according to the already formulated will of the officials of a government not 
responsible to the people. As a matter of fact, that part of the Constitution 
which deals with the rights and liberties of the people is a mere ornamental 
flourish, so long as the government is not responsible to the people. 
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And again, as to " responsible cabinets," on page 250 : 

Under the existing constitutional system of government in Japan, whoever 
may oppose the government, whatever political opinions he may hold, however 
great a majority he may have, no leader can do anything against the Ministry 
while that Ministry is independent of and not responsible to the majority in the 
House, or, in other words, to the people. 

As stated above, a careful perusal of Part III will enable the reader to 
judge how far the author's theories square with actual parliamentary 
experience; and the whole book is well worth careful reading. 

Bansford Stevens Miller. 



Introduction to Political Science: A Treatise on the Origin, Nature, 
Functions and Organization of the State. By James Wilford Garner. 
New York City: American Book Company. 1910. pp. 616. 

In this volume Professor Garner has presented a comprehensive re- 
view of the theory of political science for use as a text in American col- 
leges. He has intended that the book "though elementary, shall cover 
a wider range of topics relating to the state than is usually dealt with 
in treatises designed for text-book use". He has, therefore, included 
chapters on the nature, scope and methods of political science; on the 
essential constituent elements of the state; on the functions and sphere 
of the state; on citizenship and nationality; on constitutions — their 
nature, sources, and kinds ; on the distribution of governmental powers ; 
and on the electorate. This offers a very large field of discussion — so 
large indeed that an exhaustive treatment of the subject-matter could not 
possibly be undertaken. Professor Garner has made no claim to ex- 
haustiveness ; he is consequently to be judged entirely by the accuracy 
and breadth of his treatment, by the character of his presentation, and 
by the standards of criticism which he has applied to the work of others 
as set forth in his pages. 

This Introduction to Political Science may be divided roughly into 
four divisions, although such a separation is not followed in the work 
itself. In Chapters I-IV the author has considered theories concerning 
the nature and origin of the state; in Chapters V-VII he has treated 
different classes of states and forms of government ; in Chapters VIII-XI 
he analyzes certain abstract conceptions, such as sovereignty, the sphere 
of the state, citizenship and the like; while in Chapters XII-XVII he 
has reviewed the distribution of the powers of government and the func- 



